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The case is almost equally strong for a subject which, 
while not absolutely fundamental in the sense indicated 
above, is necessarily included in the studies of a uni¬ 
versity for regional or local reasons. If it is argued 
that, the undergraduates might travel to another 
university for the necessary instruction, it may be 
replied that in most cases it would be inconvenient 
and expensive and not ssldom impossible. Assuming 
that the subject is taught in the university, the argu¬ 
ments adduced above show conclusively that oppor¬ 
tunities for research are indispensable. A possible 
alternative would be to bring a teacher from another 
university to give a course of instruction in it. This 
is a plan which, though it has been adopted with good 
results in some universities, is not always possible or 
desirable. One can picture a case, in economics for 
example, where investigations into local conditions are 
absolutely necessary for the proper development of 
the teaching of the subject, and no substitute can 
adequately replace it. 

While we are sensible of the need for economy and 
the avoidance of all unnecessary overlapping in our 
universities, we are also sensible of the wonderful 
developments which have taken place in higher and 
specialised studies in the few decades during which 
the modem universities have come into being and 
attained some degree of maturity. It may well be 
said that “ not since the monastic period of the twelfth 
century, or the scholastic revolution of the sixteenth, 
has England known an educational movement so rich 
in romance, in courage, in devotion, and in promise.” 
This extraordinary expansion and development, 
which has changed the whole face of education in 
England, is one of self-development untrammelled by 
vexatious restrictions. The modern university has 
developed under the wing of the State; it can no more 
dispense with Government assistance than it can with 
its students or staff. But if it is to fulfil its rightful 
destiny it must retain its freedom to develop from 
within. By all means let there be co-operation and 
co-ordination among the various universities, just as 
there are within the university itself. But if, un¬ 
happily, any attempt to lop or prune activities, hitherto 
self-determined, were to succeed, the measure of its 
success would be the measure of the nation’s loss. 


More Light on the Bantu Languages. 

A Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu 
Languages. .By Sir Harry H. Johnston. Vol. 2. Pp. 
xii + 544. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922.) 3I. 3s. 

AFTER numerous and vexatious delays, the second 
£\_ volume of this monumental work has at last 
seen the light. It contains “ an analysis and com- 
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parison of the phonology and word-roots and a com¬ 
parative examination of the syntax of the Bantu and 
Semi-Bantu languages, together with the conclusions 
to be derived from this evidence.” In accordance with 
this plan we have, first, a review of the various groups 
of Bantu and Semi-Bantu languages, following the 
arrangement adopted in the first volume. (An alpha¬ 
betical index of languages, by the bye, would greatly 
facilitate research, though the student is helped to a 
considerable extent by the table on pp. 2-13. In vol. 
1, those not gifted with a remarkable memory for 
numbers had to turn over the pages till they found 
the particular language required.) 

The classification adopted is open to some objections 
in detail—as was almost inevitable in the circum¬ 
stances : but one had hoped to see some outstanding 
inaccuracies corrected in vol. 2, e.g. the treatment of 
the two distinct languages Lala and Lamba as one and 
the same. This, of course, is due to Madan, the only 
authority accessible when the vocabularies were pre¬ 
pared ; but other sources of information have since 
become available. Again, there is some confusion 
(vol. 1, p. 281, vol. 2, p. 79) as to the languages entered 
under 70 : Chopi, to adopt the ordinary orthography, 
is a distinct language from Tswa, and also, we believe, 
from Lenge, which, again, is not the same as Hlengwe. 
(See e.g. Junod’s map in the “ Grammaire Ronga.” 
Sir Harry Johnston dissents from this writer’s view, 
but it is supported by good recent authority.) 

The paragraphs dealing with “ Group T : the Zulu- 
Kafir languages ” contain several points calling for dis¬ 
cussion. It is surely by an oversight that the palatal 
click ( qc, q) is said to be “ confined mainly to Zulu and 
Sesuto.” It does not occur in Zulu, and only doubt¬ 
fully in Xosa. (Bleek : “ Vide Boyce-Davis, p. 4, 
where the qc is probably intended to indicate this 
sound.”) The fact that it is found in Sesuto 
is interesting, as showing that it was probably 
borrowed direct from Hottentots or Bushmen—not, as 
usually assumed, from the Zulus. The same paragraph 
contains a somewhat perplexing assertion : “In Zulu 
the employment of clicks instead of diminishing is 
extending, through the same spirit of tribal self- 
assertion as may be met with in the Basuto. Whenever 
a present-day Zulu or even a Kafir ” (why “even,” 
seeing that click-words are more numerous in Xosa 
than in Zulu ?) “ wishes to coin a new word—and they 
are doing this on an immense scale—he nearly always 
introduces a click into it. . . .” 

It is difficult to check statements of this kind unless 
one is in constant touch with natives, but a rough test 
may be made by consulting the list of neologisms at 
the end of Colenso’s Dictionary (edition of 1905, 
pp. 721-724). Among 236 words we find only three 
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containing clicks, and two of these— isigqoko <! hat ” 
{adapted from isigcogco “ head-ring ”), and uTixo 
“ God ”—are not of very recent introduction. As, 
however, it may be objected that great linguistic 
changes may take place in seventeen years, we have 
examined a copy of the native newspaper, “ Ilanga 
las’ e Natal,” dated February 17, 1922, and find, in 
two columns, averaging about 175 words each, 31 click- 
words, excluding repetitions and proper names. Of 
these, all, with the possible exception of three (two of 
which may be wrongly printed), are either to be found 
in Colenso’s Dictionary, or are obvious derivatives of 
words there given. 

It is strange to see -gundu- “ rat ” given as peculiar 
to the Swazi dialect, when igundane is very commonly 
used in Natal Zulu. Similarly, on p. 86, we have, 
apropos of the Sesuto -liba “ (deep) water,” the note, 
“ This is a very interesting penetration far to the south 
of the Zambezi of a root which is very archaic (- ndiba 
or - diba ), and particularly characteristic of the N.W. 
Bantu.” But surely it is the same word as the Zulu 
isi-ziba, the Ronga tiba, the Swahili ziwa, etc. 

This survey extends over five chapters and is followed 
by a similar review of the Semi-Bantu languages, after 
which we have a highly controversial chapter on 
phonetics and phonology. The note on p. 215 we may 
leave to be dealt with by scientific phoneticians, but 
must protest, in passing, against the dictum that 
“ proficiency in speaking an African tongue exactly as 
it is pronounced ... is only to be acquired by a 
parrot-like imitation of the natives.” While “ parrot¬ 
like imitation ” can only be compassed by those 
possessed of a really good ear, a faultless pronunciation 
can often be acquired even by persons of inferior ear- 
capacity, by attending to the instructions of the 
phonetician. But this presupposes an analysis of the 
sounds carried out with that meticulous accuracy for 
which our author appears to entertain so great a con¬ 
tempt. Under the heading “ Lingual-palatal-sibilant ” 
(p. 217), no notice is taken of the fact that the symbols 
c, j cover at least two different sounds, one of which, 
the palatal plosive, is not a compound consonant 
“ composed of a blending of t and sh.” The difference 
is important, because sometimes, as in Chinyanja and 
Zanzibar Swahili, it serves to discriminate between 
otherwise similar words. Perhaps, however, this point 
is covered by what is said on p. 222 as to the palatal¬ 
ising of d and t. The final paragraph of this section 
(p. 219) fails to make clear the distinction between 
sentence-intonation and significant word-intonation. 

Sir Harry Johnston seems inclined to agree with 
Prof. Meinhof as to the probable absence of vowel- 
roots in Proto-Bantu. “ A comparison of all the 
recorded forms often leads to the deduction that the 
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oldest root of two syllables commenced with a con¬ 
sonant, very often a guttural.” This term is now 
disused as not sufficiently precise—it would cover 
velar, uvular, and faucal consonants. It is not quite 
accurate, however, to say that Meinhof in all cases 
“ replaced the dubious or missing consonant by a 
gamma (y).” He sometimes postulates y (bilabial v) 
and has left the question open for at least sixteen stems, 
where he was unable to decide what the primitive 
consonant could have been. It is not quite easy to 
see what is meant by the next sentence : “ My own 
researches, however, lead me in restoring the missing 
consonant to greater definiteness ; to a g instead of a 
y, a k instead of an x, a labial instead of an aspirate.” 
The fact that the form yenda, for instance, is found in 
a small group of languages (only Shambala and Pare- 
Gweno, so far as I am aware), while genda, jenda , and 
enda are common, coupled with the greater difficulty 
of pronunciation of the voiced velar fricative—a 
difficulty which seems to be felt very generally in 
Bantu-—seem to indicate that Meinhof may be right 
here. 

The chapter dealing with “ Prefixes, Suffixes and 
Concords connected with the Noun ” is of great interest. 
Sir Harry appears to show convincing reasons why the 
fi- or pi- diminutive class (Meinhof’s 19th) should be 
identified with the 8th (pi-) instead of maintaining a 
separate existence. That it is singular while 8 is 
plural constitutes no objection, since we find 14 (bn-) 
fulfilling a similar double function—or rather being 
treated as plural in some cases (Luganda, Herero, etc.), 
while in itself it is, strictly speaking, neither singular 
nor plural. With this example in view, it seems to 
us that it w'ould have been more logical to place fi-, etc. 
under 8 without creating for it the special subdivision 
of 8 a. This prefix occurs in Karanga (as noticed on 
p. 75) in the form swi- (or rather ui-, with the peculiar 
“ whistling s ”), 1 with yu- corresponding to it as plural. 

We should have thought it probable that the “ hono¬ 
rific ” prefix ka- belonged to a different class (now lost 
as such, but leaving traces, e.g. in Luganda, in such 
words as Kabaka, Katonda ) from the diminutive (13). 
There are indications, in Konda, Lamba, and elsewhere, 
of a class of animals with the prefix ka-. Whether this 
was originally identical with the last-named, or had 
any connexion with the Chinyanja words beginning 
with nanka- (as nankabai “ hawk ”), is a problem which 
remains for solution. 

It seems a pity to confuse the class of infinitives 
(verbal nouns) with the locatives in ku-, which should 
properly be Class 17, though no doubt the prefixes had 
originally the same origin. Words like kuboko “ arm,” 

1 cr is the International Phonetic Association’s symbol for this sound, 
which (or a similar one) is written by Meinhof s and by Junod s. Sir 
Harry Johnston has nownere noticed it. 
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kutu “ ear/’ etc., are locatives which have,quite usurped 
the place of the original noun—usually of Class 5, 
which accounts for the plural in ma- ( maboko , matu) — 
the locative, as such, having no plural. Similarly, the 
locative in mu- accounts for the appearance of parts of 
the body in Class 3. An interesting illustration of this 
is found in Swahili: the Mombasa dialect has preserved 
the old word for “ foot,” guu 5 (for li-gulu), pi. maguu, 
which, at Zanzibar, has become m-guu 3 (properly “ in 
thfe foot ”), pi. migim. 

It is a little difficult to accept in its entirety thi 
following : “ Class 18 [Meinhof’s 20J implies ‘ hugeness,’ 
something ‘ gigantic/ 1 brutal ’ . . . augmentative in 
an ugly sense. And Class 19 ( Ga -) is its plural in 
Luganda ; otherwise the plural applied to Gu- is usually 
Mi-.” As a matter of fact, the plural mi- really belongs 
to a distinct augmentative class, with the prefix yi- or 
gi-\ still surviving in Swahili, though now practically 
indistinguishable from the 5th. The prefix is still 
traceable with monosyllabic roots, as in jibwa and jitu 
—elsewhere (by false analogy) it has been dropped, as 
in dege , augmentative of ndege. In Mombasa Swahili, 
the proper plural prefix of these augmentatives is mi-. 
But these two classes, the Depreciative (“ augmentative 
in an ugly sense ”) and the Augmentative proper have 
become hopelessly confused—as shown by the Masaba 
example, gumimdu , plural gimindu. 

It is difficult to estimate duly the enormous amount 
of labour which has gone to the making of this volume, 
and not least to the collating and cross-indexing the 
word-roots grouped under the English equivalents, 
after having been enumerated separately under their 
several languages. With all criticisms that may be 
possible as to matters of detail (easily corrected if the 
criticisms are found valid), this work must remain for 
many years to come the standard guide to the subject. 
Nothing else that has yet been attempted gives the 
same comprehensive view of the whole Bantu family, 
and its possible relationships to the languages adjoining 
on the north-west. Perhaps the examination of these 
Semi-Bantu forms of speech is the most valuable part 
of the whole ; and the discovery of the Homa and 
Bangminda languages (hitherto unsuspected forms of 
Bantu) in the Bahr-il-Ghazal may help to throw light 
on a difficult question. A. Werner. 


Chemistry and Medicine. 

Preparation des medicaments organiques. Par Ernest 
Fourneau. Pp. viii + 350. (Paris: J. B. Bailliere 
et Fils, 1921). 25 francs. 

NE of the minor effects of the late war has been 
the increased production of books on technical 
chemistry in the allied countries. Dealing with the 
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manufacture. of organic medicinal substances, hitherto 
very much a field of German activity, there recently 
appeared in this country a monograph by Barrowcliff 
and Carr, primarily concerned with industrial pro¬ 
cesses, plant, and patents. Prof. Fourneau, on the other 
hand, describes in the book under review the prepara¬ 
tion of organic medicaments on a laboratory scale. 
Here are exact directions for all stages of the synthesis 
of phenacetine, stovaine, veronal, salvarsan, and man3r 
others, starting from common materials ; for each step 
the yield is given, which in the author’s experience can- 
be obtained. A student of organic chemistry who has 
worked through these will have acquired quite as much 
manipulative skill as he usually obtains from Cohen’s 
“ Practical Organic Chemistry ” or Gattermann’s 
“ Kochbuch,” and he will have made more interesting 
substances. 

The preparative directions constitute, however, 
little more than a quarter of the book under notice. 
Prof. Fourneau begins with a theoretical section, dis¬ 
cussing such diverse matters as the relative costs of 
different processes of large - scale, production, the 
pharmacological methods for testing antipyretics, the 
considerations which should govern the search for a 
new local anaesthetic, the chances of finding a useful 
organic compound of mercury. Like the practical 
section, the more theoretical one is excellent, and 
worthy of the discoverer of stovaine, but in a different 
way. The precision of the experimental part, with 
its homogeneity and wealth of detail, may recall to 
some readers that its author is a pupil of Willstatter. 
The more theoretical portion, less systematic than many 
German books, is, on the other hand, eminently 
readable. We feel that Prof. Fourneau has chosen 
for review just those topics in which he was really 
interested ; thus we are given admirable accounts of 
adrenaline analogues, phosphatides and nucleic acids, 
in excess of their pharmacological importance, and in 
greater detail than his rapid review of alkaloidal 
chemistry. 

The advice to beginners on the setting-up of apparatus 
gives an interesting glimpse of the author’s personality. 

“ II faut toujours se preoccuper du montage soigneux 
et elegant des appareils et y consacrer le temps neces- 
saire; on le retrouve toujours.” The laboratory 
should be kept like a drawing-room, and Moissan’s 
ideal is quoted that the chemist should be able to work 
“ sans se salir, en habit, en cravate blanche, enescarpins 
vernis, sur un parquet cire.” 

However, the aesthetics of the laboratory do not 
extend to the printing-office, for Prof. Fourneau’s 
book shows a Latin disregard for Teutonic spelling. 
Aronsohn (p. 22), Warmestich (p. 23), Frankel (pp. 57, 
229), Fildes (p. 109), Laidlaw (p. 176), Rosenheim, 
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